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ABLTBACT 

This booklet describe:, the English carriculua at 
Narrabri High School in Narrabri, Australia. Discussed are such 
topics as the district of Narrabri, the policy of the high school f 
the English department and its policies (honevork, faculty meetings, 
discipline, textbooks, and faculty library) ; a model of English 
studies, reading, writing (motivation, flexibility of approach, 
publication, comparison, and evaluation) , media studies, spelling, 
listening, speaking and drama, assessment of various English courses, 
literature, language, senior English, the resources center, slow 
learners, and primary schools. The appendix lists the film equipment 
in use at the school. (TS) 
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KNGLISH A T UARRABRI HIGH SCHOOL 

THE DISTRICT 

Xarrabri pop. 7200) is situated in rich agricultural counter 
about 350 miles north-wvst of Sydney. The district lias impor- 
tant primary industries (oil seeds, cattle, wheat and other 
^rain crops, even some onions and grapes; centre of the Austral- 
ian cotton industry) and Narrabri itself is sensitive to the 
movements of the rural economy. There is also significant sec- 
ondary Industry: pipe works, flour mill, timber mills and a very 
latfc oil seed crushing plant. 

Th^re are important scientific establishments nearby: the 
North-Vest Wheat Research Institute, the Myall Vale Irrigation 
Experiment Farm, and the CSIRO Radio Heliograph and Solar Ob- 
servatory at Culgoora. Sporting and recreational facilities in 
town are good; culturally, the town has a lot to offer. 

There are daily air and rail links with Sydney. The nearest 
provincial city is Tamwnrth, 107 miles away. 

Narrabri has three Primary Schools (one of them a Catholic 
school), a High School and a Technical College. 

T HE SCHOOL CONTEXT 

Narrabri High School has about 800 students, drawn from the 
town and district. It is co-educational, and represents a wide 
range of abilities, including OA. First Form classes are 
streamed. In Form:; 2-4 "Advanced", "Ordinary** and "Moiified" 
are regarded generally as labels of convenience, .^nd we delay a 
final decision as long as ue can. In the Senior School it Is 
general policy to allow Interested students a chance to attefflpl: 
the more demanding courses in Fifth Form even If they are not 
certain to pursue the courses to the HSC. 

Our only formal examinitions are the Trial SC .'ind Trial HSC, 
and a Fifth Form final examination. Reports are issued after 
each of these. Routinely, each Department does its own assess- 
ments and estimates and follow-up. Machinery exists to co- 
ordinate follow-up in cases where parents need to be contacted. 
Only at the end of the year is a formal school report Issued on 
^* ? basis of assessments. 
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Tne following 1 believe to be the important principles of 
hool policy: 

(1) Subject Departments should be free to organise and tearh 
their programmes of work. 

(2) The work of the school, teaching and non-tcacSiing, cur- 
ricular and extra curricular, experimental and day-to- 
day, should be done thoroughly. 

(3) Subject Departments should liaise and co-operate 
wherever possible. 

(4) The Resources Centre should be the focal poi of the 
school . 

(3) Resources should be regarded as school resource , not 
the property of particular subject Departments. Pur- 
chases of new resources should be co-ordinated to avoid 
duplication and waste. 

(6) School administration should be flexible and accommodate 
itself sensibly to the variety and flexibility of modern 
teaching methods. 

(7) Students should be given a broad, liberal education, 
with the opportunity to participate in a range of extra- 
curricular activities. 

18> The school should encourage independence of thinking and 
inquiry, and do this in practical ways from the begin-- 
ning of First Form. 

(9) Senior students should be given freedom commensurate 
with the reasonable requirements of administration and 
good school tone. 

(10) Students' attainments should be measured by teachers ex- 
ercising their professional judgtnent in a system of 
continuous assessment. 

(11) The Staff should be kept informed of, and consulted on, 
matters affecting them and their work. 

(12) Students and Staff should see the school as an integral 
part of the local community, serving it and in turn 
served by it. The school should consider local needs 
when drawing up its courses* 



THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 

In fact, the Department is an English/History Departaent. 
but the History component is not large (8 classes in Forms 2- 
6). The Resources Centre comes under my general supervision, 
and the Librarian is nominally associated with the Department. In 
1974 I administer a total of 267 periods. The number was great- 
er in 1972 when I administered French and Indonesian as well, 
but we have seen French fall out and Indonesian pass to the 
Social Sciences Department. 

In 1974 the breakdown of English classes is as follows: 

FORM 1 : + SL + SL 

FORM 2 : A+O + O + M+ M + OA 

FORM 3: A + A/O + O + M + M + M 

FORM 4 : A + 0 + 0/M + M 

FORM 5 : LI + L2 + LJ 

FORM 6 : LI + L2 + L3. 

A total of 29 classes. To these have t'^ be added IRl - 7 
('leisure reading periods In addition to English) and ILl - 7 
(our only remaining Library periods). 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT POLICY 

Senior PROGRAMMES are brief since our courses are relatively 
clear-cut and opportunities for staff liaison are frequent. The 
Junior English programme is lengthy - approaching sixty pages - 
and Is designed as a comprehensive teaching nanual rather than a 
mere statement of aims and objectives. It contains, among other 
things: indexes to the Faculty Library references on the themes 
In our source books; an Appendix on group work; an Appendix out- 
lining several ways of organising thematic units of work; and 
hundreds of suggestions for lessons and units of work, drawn 
from many sources. Example: a teacher considering a mock trial 
need only consult the "Oral Expression section of the programme 
to find all the Faculty Library page references on the subject. 
His time can then be spent on planning the details of the work. 

I try to Involve teachers In prograiwne writing, and two of 
our current programmes - Junior History and Senior Level 3 Eng- 
lish - are the work of past or present staff members. No rro- 
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graae, however, can be said tu be the work of only one person; 
in varying degrees all our programies reflect collective deci- 
sions based on our teaching, our reading and ojr discussions. 

PrograiMes state the philosophy and principles which guide 
the work of the Department, and in places lay down specific re- 
quirements. Within this framework teachers are free to devise 
and pursue courses according to their own interests and the in- 
terests, needs and abilities of their students. I doubt that 
anyone feels stifled. I encourage teachers to experiment, but 
schemes have to be well planned and must be carried through and 
evaluated . 

I encourage teachers to develop areas of particular interest, 
to become, so to speak, c.ie Faculty expert on particular sub- 
jects. Examples: one member of staff is our resident expert on 
the theory and practice of the EDL Controlled Reaaer, and on 
film-u^king. another, an ex-Librarian, is our specialist in 
children's literature and open classroom teaching; and another, 
our specialist in teaching students of low ability. This spec- 
ialisation is not developed at the expense of gaining the neces- 
sary over-view of English; we try to be very careful about this. 
It does enable us, however, to help each other a great deal and 
our staffrooro is always a ^earning situation. This sharing pro- 
cess has led me many times Zo question my official title "Sub- 
ject Master", and 1 much prefer to be called "Head of the 
English Department". 

Teachers are issued with a springback folder for programmes 
and circulars, and a hard-cover book for preparation and forwrd 
planning. We place great emphasis upon preparation-and planning^ 
but no unit ot time is specified. 

I operate a lesson-to-lesson REGISTER which gives a fairly 
detailed record of every lesson taught. Register sheets are 
handed to me for filing at the end of each week. Twice a year - 
in June and c\r\\ December - 1 do a detailed analysis of the 
work of ev^rv c l^ss and t\pt» on special forms reports which I 
discuss with the teachers. Analyses and discussions remain 
matters of confidence between me and the teachers. 

This is an easy, convenient regif jr system which serves pos- 
^-*ive ends: it acquaints me intimateiy with all work done within 
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the Department: it ^ivcs the staff and me a chance to discuss 
their work in a meaningful way; it ensures flexible and balanced 
courses; and it brings to light interesting work that might 
otherwise go unnoticed. The staff like the system; their en- 
tries are always up-to-date and they know that what they write 
•/ill be used with professional intent. 

Ml classes except SL and OA use "Filerite" four -ring fold- 
ers To avoid complications we phased in folders over a period 
of three vcars. Current work is brought to class in this folder, 
and completed work is filed at home in a "Home Fo. Jer . Teach- 
ers are required to .ollen .,11 work for clo:;e inspection at the 
end of each term. We em ourage bright, attractive folders, and 
we uree students to take an interest in the presentation of their 
work as well as its content. Folders are marvellously flexible, 
ideally suited to the kinds of courses we are trying to present. 
I look at samples of folders from time to time, and 1 usually 
take the opporturity to look at the same sample of spelling 
books . 

ReRular HO.MEWORK must be set. In senior forms regular es- 
savs must be set. In addition, first and second level students 
in' Fifth Form are required to submit a Long Essay. I will deal 
briefly with this later. 

Each teacher is allocated specific duties within the Depart- 
ment and is expected to perform these thoroughly. 

With occasional exception we have a FACULTY MEETING during 
eighth period on Fridav. This is made possible by our scripture 
arrangemei-ts. I trv to minimise time given to administrative 
matters in tacultv meeting^., and routine matters of organisation 
and poHcv are dealt with in circulars which I issue when neces- 
sary. In Faculty meetings we concentrate on topics of profes- 
sional interest wl.ich we take turns to present. Recent papers 
include 'he theory o, the Km. (VrtroUed Reader "V'^k"\ 
depth studv Australian explorers, a review of Kohl s book 

.. .,nd an explanati.vi of the approach to English 

teaching in Motiv;htv and others: .• 
ct)n>p<inii'n bonk . - . •' - 

Generallv speaking, leacr.er. deal vith their own problems of 
DISCIPLINE. Persistent or serious offenders are sent to me with 
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a iittK- "Kc'tcrral N»ai».t." on unich are recoriied ♦ilie necessary 
details. Details of the ensuiug interview are recorded on the 
reverse side of the student's Faculty record card, 

Wf j1>v> use "^or^l A*' i.a check-list weekly report) and "Form 
B' (a 1 heck-list period report) for repeated offenders. Cor- 
poral p'jnisiiment 1 use sparingly, and details are recorded in 
an official "Punishmeni Book". 

TEXi BOOKS are in reasonably good supply, ^ew books are cov- 
ered witn ^ood qualitv plastic before issue. Issut-s and returns 
ire n>ted on individual textboi>k cards which we h .ve printed 
. onuner. la 11 % . prevent repctitii>n and confusion certain ran- 

ges of book.> arc prescribed ♦or each Form (for the same reason 
s\ range of themes and source hook selections is prescribed for 
Forms 1-4, but again the range is wide) - 

Our FACILIV L1BR-\KY c.»rrently contains about 300 books, I 
add 1 topv of anv good book brought to my notice. The librarv 
IS intLn.!td primarily as an ideas factory, but it does have 
hijoks on the theory of our subjects. 

Our STAFFINi; is relatively stable at the moru^..^, and we en- 
joy a -l/e and lively grouD spirit. The current school devel- 
opment plan should make possible something we lack at the mo- 
ment: a r n>7iy, (Convenient Faculty resources centre. This will 
make .r.ore spave available in our staff room for amenities. 

In line with overall policy we try to CO-OPERi\TE with other 
iKpartmi-nt Our film making expert, for example, has filmed 
dante sequences for * '\ • • (Music Department), and he 

made re*.ently a time-lapse filr.. of an ellipse of the sun 
(ScieniC Hepcir tmont ) . 

MOI)Fl_J)r LNuLISH STCDIKS 

The "Model of i.ni;!ish Studies" (see diagram) I drew up during 
the earl'v part of 1^^7». I felt we needed in diagram form a 
nerent r^prest-n t.U i*>n oi what was happening so that we could 
gain z\i^rr easily tiie necessarv over-view of Knglish. 

\s i\w nodt'l slu)\-s, the .'epartnitMU is working to a Five-Ycar 
i'lan, aow in its fourtii year. The Plan includes purchasing and 
^•^'uipment schedules, hut I am concerned heir only with research 
- J investigation timetables, and the »-esults of these. 



FRINCIPLhS 

central in location and importance to the "Model of English 
Studies" are the principles whicn govern our work. They are: 

< I ) The primary function of teachers of English is to moti - 
vat e students to explore and exploit the flexibility ot 
t he language . This implies thorough preparation, know- 
ledge of one's students, and imaginative teaching Kthods. 
it assumes that interested students are more likelv to 
w^nt to use words well. 

k2) Teachers^sho ul d accept the language a student brings 

with him to school and build upon that . Rejection of a 
student's language implies rejection of his family and 
social background. We should start with what he .»a>: do 
and try to improve upon that. Sympathetic understanding 
does not imply condoning of unacceptp le and shoddy lan- 
guage habits; on the contrary, it offers a better chance 
of improving a student's standards, for the teacher will 
not seen to be in opposition to him, or above him, from 
tiie cutset. This approach implies a concentration on 

' *' * ' / < r A 

( 3) Studen ts should be brought to see language as a range of 
li nguistic resources to be drawn upon as the occasion 
demands. This implies adherence to notions of appropri- 
ateness rather than standards of "correctness". It im- 
plies .ilso looking at the ways in which others draw upon 
linguistic resources, in speech and writing. 

< ^ ) S t uuents gain competence in language by using language , 
in a w ide- variety of contexts and in a wide variety of 
w.ivs, Ihi'^ implies a "doing" approach by active studett^ 
and rejCits the assumption that students are passive re- 
cipients of a bi^dv (^t "fai ts" about language. 

) Speaking, lisLcni ng, reading and writing should be pre - 
:n a h 1 1 c d and integrated cours e. This im- 
plies r-*u'. tii>n a fragnit»nted appro<ich t*^ English, in- 

ludin*; thf lan^tia>;t* / 1 1 tor.iture dicii<itomv. It implies 
als,> itw need icr ^[u>rt - and lon^ - term planinnK. 
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I am not claiming originality for these principles, of 
course, but' I do believe that w? put them into practice. 

READING 

Each teacher of a First Form class is expected to carry out 
an initial survey of the reading abilities of his group. Then, 
in early first term, we administer the Progressive Achievement 
Test to all normal stream First Form students. From the figures 
obtained class profiles are made up and a list of potential re- 
medial candidates is compiled. Students so ident'"" ' giv- 
en individual tests where necessary, sometimes 1 ^ ation 
with the District Guidance Officer, who has his nc^ quarters at 
the school. To these names are added names of students recom- 
mended by teachers of SL groups. Eventually we form groups for 
remedial work. 

The profiles yield also information useful for everyday 
teaching. How often, for example, does the teacher of a lEl as- 
sume that all his class are highly competent readers, supremely 
able to cope with all the work he sets to excite their imagin- 
ations? Even taken only as a very general guide our results 
show that such an assumption is not warranted. 

Consistent with principle (2) above is my strong belief in 
the establishment and development oi a close teacher-pupil re- 
lationship, and continuity of allocations 1 regard as most de- 
sirable. Where vzircumstances do not allow tiiis I expect the 
teacher new to a class to carr> out an initial reading survey 
without delay. 

Wide reading we encourage with enthusiasm in our everyday 
work. Each of our First Form classes has a "Reading Period 
when students simply sit and read for enjoyment in the Browsing 
Area of our Resources Centre. This period is in addition to 
English periods but counts in English allocations. In 1973 I 
managed to staff all the Reading periods with our Faculty spec- 
ialist in children's literature and the arrangement worked won- 
derfully. Normallv, however, we share the Reading periods. 
Not that this is such a bad tiling: it forces us to take a closer 
interest in the books on the shelves, and we believe we should 
do this to the point of b'jrrowing and re ding some of the books. 
^ '^uring the last ten minutes of a Reading period students are al- 
owed to return and borrow books. 
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I visit classes occasionally to discuss their reading with 
them. In this way I try to reinforce the efforts of the teach- 
ers. Our Librarian, too, is very keen in her efforts to pro- 
mote reading in jII forms. 

About eight times pt-r annum 1 do an inalv.sis ot fiction bor- 
rowing from our Resources (\Mitre, which has mu 1 1 ip le^^cop ies of 
manv good titles. Ising my own "statistical methods" 1 esti- 
mate and graph the borrowing of all classes from First to Sixth 
Form. The outstanding feature of nearly three years' figures is 
the rate of First Form borrowing. In 1973 our First Formers 
borrowed over 6000 fiction b<.oks U'nis figure allows for the ob~ 
vious variables as far as I can gauge these). Regrettably, an- 
other clear trend is tlit- decline in fiction borrowing through 
Second to Sixth Form, a trend which confirms my observations at 
other schools. At the moment we have reached the point of de- 
signing a survey to ascertain the reasons for the decline; the 
results will be interesting. From conversations with many stu- 
dents I would guess that many cease to regard reading as a le- 
gitimate leisure-time activity; practically, many of them come 
to regard reading as a subject-centred activity. 

Each class, excluding SL and OA, is required to look in ap- 
propriate detail at three full-length pros^ works per year. 
Study is not necessarily restricted to literary qualities. For 
many novels study guides exist, and some of these study guides 
include specific language study. Example: a First Form class 
reading Children on the Ci^^gc^' 7vail would find in its study 
guide a section dealing with the use of the comma, using for il- 
lustration several passages from the novel. We can offer a fair 
selection of books, fiction and non-fiction. 

"Intensive reading" implies also looking at a wide range of 
prose passages: in source books, on stencilled sheets, in news- 
papers, and so on. We have class sets of many passages sto-ed 
in big envelopes. 

Remedial reading is done in twelve periods scrounged for the 
purpose. Four groups, chosen each term, meet for a period each 
on Monday, Wednesday and Fri'ay mornings. The work is done by 
a ,A teacher, ie a teacher appointed for the equivalent of two 
days a week (who is not appointed as a remedial teacher, but as 
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an English/History assistant). Our main thrust is at so-called 
"functional illiterates" (those who have the r^aaing skills but 
who for some reason are not using them successfully) but we 
cater to some extent tor non -readers . At the time of writing 
the groups are: 

(1) Eight First Formers - 'functional illiterates". 

(2) A First Former and Second Former - similar problems. 

(3) Three First Formers - two very poor readers plus 
another who began as an illiterate. 

(4) Three Third Formerei - who share a comprehension problem. 
One of them has also a serious word attack problem. 

We have assembled a fair range of materials. Group (1) use 
stencilled home practice passages (we write to parents request- 
ing their help in the programme), the usual remedial readers and 
stories which we ourselves tape. Our library of remedial cas- 
settes is growing steadily in response to continuing demand. 
Students who do not own a cassette machine (several bought one 
specifically for the programme) can hire one cheaply from the 
Resources Centre: we have cassette players for student loan. 
The tapes have proved to be marvellous motivating devices. Stu- 
dents read the story while listening to the tape, and invariably 
come to class next time eager to talk about the story. Moreover, 
they are keen ".o borrow similar books, though without the ben- 
efit of tapes. 

Group (2) use more specialised materials to try to improve 
their word-attack skills. Almost individual attention is nec- 
essary here. 

(;roup (3) use simple passages, simple readers and, in varying 
degrees, the Language Master machine. Progress here is very 
slow, but rewarding. The formerly illiterate lad can now read 
very simple sentences, and he is gaining self-confidence. 

Group (4) use systematically tne SKA Rejiini f-v iK^Ci^stand- 
2>. ; Laboratory, which was bought initially for them. They take 
home cards in' rigid cardboard sleeves, and seem to enjoy the 
work. The lad with the word-attack problem has been the subject 
O ,f mo-e refined testing by the District Guidance Officer. 

ERLC j5 
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The Reading l(^he of the "Model of English Studies" will show 
other reraediai materials in our possession. Naturally, "remedi 
al" re ^ing goes on in most classes to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. Our 1E5 and 1E6 (SL) groups, for example, enjoy thorough- 
ly tiie SRA 28 Pilot Library, as well as the fairly sood range of 
"Trend" and other books available in the Resources Centre. 

At the moment we are expanding our range of remedial re- 
sources. Interestingly, we find a need to purchase phonics 
materials. Qmte a few of our reading problem students seem to 
have little i^r no idea of sounding unfamiliar words (not always 
difficult words, I might add!). Instead, they make a guess 
which is usually similar to the original. I suspect we are not 
t\\e oi.ly ones finding this. 

I h^'^e dealt at length with our .4 remedial arrangement in 
order to prove a point: gxven freedom with allocations it is 
possible to find the periods to do the work. What senior His- 
tory cli^ss, for example, needs six periods per week of time- 
tabled face-to-face teaching? 1 will not pretend, however, that 
we would reject the offer of a "Remedial" appointment! 

Our readi'^g skills programme relies heavily on the EDL Con- 
trolled Reader. We are aware of the criticisms levelled gainst 
it, but in our judgment its advantages outweigh its disadvan- 
tages. At the moment we use it systematically in Forms 1-3, 
where each normal stream class can expect it twice a week for 
one term per year. For administrative reasons we do not use it 
at the moment in Form 4, but employ the SRA 38 Reading Labora- 
tory instead. We have just purchased the strips to extend the 
EDL work into Forms 5 and 6. The details of the programme have 
not yet been decided, but allocation of class time is im- 
probable . 

We use the Annex of the Resources Centre as our Controlled 
Reader Centre. Projector, srrips, handbooks and sets of ques- 
tion sheets in brown envelopes are stored in a big trolley. As 
with our 16 mm projection room we take the class to the machine, 
rather than the machine to the class. 

To some extent we use the Webster's Reading Kit and rather 
old SKA lAand WARDS laboratories with selected groups,^ We plan 
to use soon with level 3 ir Forms 5 and 6 the S,-A Reading for 
Q 'M iersi2Klir:j Laboratory. 
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Our resident hDL expert has devised simple statistical pro- 
cedures to evaluate the success or otherwise of the controlled 
reader work. From time to time he can be heard blessing elec- 
tronic cdlcul.^tors. At this point no figures are available, and 
we are conscious that any figures we do obtain must needs be 
viewed cautiously. 

WRITING 

Our work in written expression is guided oy the following 
principles : 

(1) MOTIVATION The principal task of the teacher, we be- 
lieve, is to get his students thinking, and to motivate 
them to want to write. Keen thinking should lead to 
keen writ ing. 

(2) SCRAP PAPER We hand out those well-known "little green 
school books" whicu students take to English lessons for 
noting ideas, scribbling notes or writing drafts. I am 
not pretending that all students draft and re-draft 
their work, but I know that many do. Besides, insisting 
on second drafts might defeat our purposes. We should 
aim to let each student experience the satisfaction that 
iomes from a p^'ece of writing worked and re-worked to 
achieve more telling effect, and this will take time 

and patience. 

(3) FLEXIBILITY OF APPROAC H Writing should not be presen- 
ted in a stereotyped manner. We try to provide for wri- 
ting activities of various kinds in our routine work, 
and we allow class time for creative writing as the oc- 
casion demanda. We provide for group work of various 
kinds, including scripts. We allow individual students 
time to themselves in the Resources Centre to Just sit, 
reaa, think and write (I have allowed individual First 
anJ Second ^\)rmers up to a week out of class for th^'s, 
and I have been delighted with the quality -^nd maturity 
C'{ the writing they have produced). The Junior English 
programme suggests dozens of approaches. 

A teacher must be flexible in his approach, and he 
should n.>t expect all students in a class to proceed at 
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exact Iv tlie same pare. He should realise tlie variety 
of role:^ he plays in tt.e various stages of the "think- 
write" process. 

(4) E^UB LI CAT ION By individual readings, or group readings; 
by taped anthv^Iogies, bound "first edition " (lettered 
in gold, of course), wall displays, notice hoard dis- 
plays, stencilled sheets, class magazines, exchange of 
work with other classes, or by any means whatsoever. A 
record of publication should be kept to ensure that 
everyone gets a turn. 

( 3 ) PLKNTY OF WRITlNi; OF ALL KINDS, IN ALL KITJOS OF 

SITIi/MIONS Studt-nts should be brought to realise that 
"writing" occurs for some purpose whenever pen puts 
words to page, in and out of English classes. Exercises 
should vary from the formal to the informal, the serious 
to the 1 ighthearted, the lengthy to the brief, th* per- 
sonal to the impersonal, the "creative" to the set 
piece. I include senten<^e and paragraph writing, which 
I personally regard as most important. 

(6) TEACHERS SHOULD ATTEMPT SOME OF THE WRITING THEMSELVES 
Most of us have tried at least some of the work we have 
set our students to do, and I think we have enjoyed the 
experience. There is no question in my mind that a 
teacher who has tried even one such exercise is better 
able to understand what he requires of his students. 
The next twelve months may see the formation of a wri- 
ting group in town. 

(7) STUDENTS SHOIXD DEVELOP A SENSE OF AN APPROPRIATE 
Audience ", in order to give reality to their writing 
situations. 

(8) THERE .g^ST BE A Mr.ANS OF COMPARING PRESENT AND PA ST 
PERFORMANCE This is most important in our situation 
wliere folders are used nlmost universally. We use 
class sets of specially-designed sheets which enable us 
to trace instantly a student's progress and to evaluate 
his efforts to remedv weaknesses brought to his nt- 
tent icn. 
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(9) TEACHERS SHOULD ENCOURAGE READING There is any number 
of opinions in support of this. See, for example, 
Walshe: 7 ; :>c ?v::^-:s3 / C:'-y:^3:^::K Wirri-.j 

(10) EVALUATION Evaluation can begin ^veK -^'illc J':<.x>. o 

^ 7 r zhc'.:^ ii'if^s. A few words here and 
there to individual students may clarify their thinking 
and help them produce better finished products. 

Marking should recognise a writer's strengths but at the same 
time give appropriate encouragement for the correction of par- 
ticular taulrs. Each student is a writer, with individual needs, 
abilities and writing problems, and all uarking should be done 
with his unique situation in mind. We have abandoned a uniform 
■arking 'jode and now rely heavily on the well-phr.-^sed comnent 
and the spoken follow-up remarks, even if they are brief. 

Ideally, a teacher should discuss each student's writing with 
hi.n »>n every n< . asion; practically, in large classes, this is 
not possible, but the personal contact should be made as often 
ai> pr^ticabie, even if only three or four ti.nes per term. 

\p;)cnviix 1 in Stratta and others: }:r':cj*Kc ;^ '.:y:rAjjc 
. Mt.'infr.-inn) T».ikes excellent reading on the subject of assessment 

: . laiir. no v>r i k;inal itv for the ;ib*^ve principles and I acknow- 
re.idily :r..- Jt-:?t l-^ tlu- writings of iv.i). Walsfie. When I 
t-..- Jppl'- i'it'.*-- i bej^an to understand what writing is 

:. .1, M\i rv ^tii^eni-> ^h wtu narkt-d intert-st and enthusiasm, 

I r.i^r 1. k:i. V : cvi^u- al-... tiu- are, ti list cnmpiled by the 

; .\ i'-.i "t-rs' '.\r.tir.u\ 'roup and pablisiwd in . /;/'.*,* - : ' 

ise t ii.-^t ir. l!u f<^rm oi a ''Writint', Wheel" to pro- 
viv!»' in^t int r- ? rt- r;.-^ t^- t'iv writing done in each of our class- 
,^ in , /' ir. Wii.-n i 't-rlain tv; e ^f writing: is d^ne v:e 

^-,1, t-.' rtkv-iL -t'.T.fnt t:ie wiieeK Ihe list pmvides 

.>:r.% d^*'\''r i\ . .:dni.^, of ^ .'jrse, h»it wc find it verv helplul. 
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MEDIA STUDIES 

Intuition, experience and reading convince us of the need to 
programme systematic media studies. As Barry Dwyer says in his 
chapter of Z^^sai'ls 2 EK.jl'.sh: " the rass ^^edi 1 ... c?:n- 

^.ent". A teacher who ignores the mass media has his head firmly 
in the sand. Similarly, a teacher who begins a unit of tele- 
vision study b> proclaiming or implying his disdain of certain 
popular shows is not likely to achieve anything worthwhile. 
Like their language habits, the viewing habits of students and 
their peers are a reflection of their family background and (heir 
system of values generally, and criticism or implied criticism, 
perhaps by way of attempting to impose a teacher's own standards, 
will probably provoke a negative response. Again to quote 
Barry Dwyer: ?an begin slowly and patiently the difficult 
process of developing eritic^al skills and attitudes, nuitit^r 
than impose adult judgments we yan try to lead then to make 
judgments of their own, to develop tastes of their own, even 
though they may make lots yf doubtful judgments a^id often dis- 
play lamentcble lack of taste." 

Our Media Studies programme appears here in diagram form and 
to a large extent the diagram explains itself. Reading it, one 
might gain the impression that we do nothing but media work, but 
this is far from the case. A point to remember is that media 
work involves speaking, listening, reading and writing; a class 
doing well-organised units of media studies is doing "English". 
Some of the work is done only briefly, some at length; some of 
the work Is done as Individual project work, some as group re- 
ports, and some as a whole class effort. Treatment might be onV 
Incidental: for example, a Fourth Form class might have a parli- 
amentary debate on the morality and legality of publishing; and 
a mock trial of a newspaper "libel case" might require everyone 
In the "public gallery" to write a "judgment". 

I will deal now with our use of film in English. What I say 
will draw on the text of an address that two of us gave at an 
In-Service Conference at Grafton In March, 1974. The same text 
will be largely reprinted in a forthcoming "English-History Bul- 
letin". I do not have the wish, the brief or the space to re- 
produce the complete text here but I am anxious to make the main 
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points in order tli.it this monograph should represent comprehen- 
sively the work of the Department. I am conscious, too, that 
this publication and the "Bulletin'* need not share the same 
readership. 

We spent much time in 1971 defining aims and objectives for 
film making, and began the work in 1972. Reaction to this work, 
and to lunch-hour screenings of films of general interest, led 
us to decide to capitalise on the upsurge of interest in film, 
and at the beginning of 1973 we set up a Projection Room for 
the bt-netit of the whole school. 

The room has a fixed screen, an extension speaker, splicing 
aiiu other repair facilities, a "projection box" (adjacent store- 
room with hole cut in wall) with a strong, carpeted platform for 
the macliine, and shelves for .storing films. It operates on a 
hooking system, and has been u ed up to 28 times per week. In 
197 3 our rooir.ing situation allowed us to leave the room unal- 
iocat^/d; in 1974, with three electives in both Second and Third 
Forms, our rooming is tight, and I use the room as a home room. 
1 note bookings at the beginning of each day and arrange neces- 
sary room changes. A simple procedure. 

The r«>oM is curtained, but to achieve only semi-darkness; 
this allows writing to he done during screening and makes super- 
vision ea^v. When tun^s -c-rpit we will acquire an "Hktalite*' 
s. rccn. Inert are semi -c i r ^ u 1 ar rows of chairs with a wide arm 
t'^r writing. 

hquipment and film.s art- treated well. Staff need not worry 
about lack of mechanical skill, lui^lish st.iff members are all 
compett-nt operators, having undergone training toursc at a 
Paiulty meeting early in the VL*ar. 

\t the moment our Resourct^s Centre has about one hundred film 
vatalo^ues. At the end of e.ich vear we order for the English 
Department a range of films tor the folh«-ing year - about forty 
titles in all. Wo use a standard (>rdering form which saves 
hours of writing. Hy the end of Third Term we have confirmation 
on most of tae films ordered. On our notice hoard we post a 
list giving titles, dat*--, length o\ films and a brief summary 
ot i'<Mitent. We .nm for a representative sample of film.s. 
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Our most successful film to date has been A Fable, a beauti- 
ful colour film with Marcel Marceau* Source: The Mobil Film 
Library in Carlton, Victoria. Another useful title that comes 
to mind is Irpa:yt, a rather old film, made for a manufacturer of 
anBumition. I do not know of a better way of teaching the con- 
cept of "tone" than through using this film, and it can be used 
for a dozen other purposes, so immediate and striking is its ap- 
peal. Irpacyt is proof of an important point: there is no one 
category of films suitable for English, and outstanding films 
for our purprses are likely to turn up in most unlikely places. 
Our advice is to obtain for yourself a range of catalogues and 
select from them, rather than rely on someone else's selection 
of films "suitable for English". 

In our media programme we include elementary study of the art 
of the film. We do not pretend to be film buffs, but we are 
keen filmgoers and often spend recess or lunch time discussing 
a film (The Magus nearly drove us mad). We do think it impor- 
tant to try to understand the language of film and to communi- 
cate it at appropriate levels to our students. 

We are running a secondary school, not a CAE, and our aims 
and objectives must be modest, realistic and attainable. We 
follow fairly closely John Murray's most helpful and practical 
books 7*?^' LessoKS in Filn Appreciation and In Focus. There are 
other useful aids: ABC programmes on film arts, for example, 
and the f ilmstrip "Angles on Film" from the Art and Man series 
(Ashton) . 

Twice a year we run a matinee at our local cinema, since we 
lack the facilities at present for daytime screenings to large 
audiences. Our first film in 1974 was Dv Stvaniclove ... for 
which we drew up a study guide and comprehensive notes for teach- 
ers. rti*iK.jelove was seen on "The Circuit" (Warialda, Courallie, 
Moree and Narrabri) by about 1600 students at their respective 
cinemas. All schools used our study guides and notes. 

Film is a valuable stimulus for speaking, listening, reading 
and writing. We use many films in the course of a year and we 
continue to be impressed by the responses of the students. Not 
every class sees every film, of course; in 1973 a Jecond Form SL 
class saw 32 films, excluding matinees; in the same year, the 
^*-'rd Form advanced class saw only 4 films, again excluding the 



two matinees. Wt- show a good range of films to film-making 
classes. 

We have triod manv things, but we do not pretend to have 
thought of everv possible use of film. Concepts such as the!i.e, 
setting, mood, symbol and image can be taught effe^cively 
through film, and followed up in reading and writing activities. 
Study guides of variou.-. kinds can be drawn up and shared by sev- 
eral' classes. Specific listening exercises can be devised, 
nin makes an inler.sting addition to a thematic unit, however 
organised, and we try to cater for thematic work in our order- 
ing. Film can be u.-.ed to stimulate reading. Example: .>K 

f . ,,. ■ . . ■ •*-;.. '■ .v.; - from Esso - and Lt_f-''i 

' -■ -. - NZ Tourist Commission - make wonderful additions Lo 

a' unit on myths and legends. Watch the ensuing rush to borrow 
books . 

Film can be used to stimulate writing of all kinds: poetry, 
prose, scripts, long works and "mini-writing" tasks such as 
sentences and paragraphs (example: dreamy sequence in a film 
leads to discussion/writing of "dreamy" sentences and includes 
study of stencilled literary examples). I have seen students 
stimulated through film to enjoy thoroughly what were in effect 
punctuation drills. Student -irade films draw enthusiastic re- 
^n>Mise. i-iln can be used efictively in an open classroom sit- 
uation of anv si?e. In r. .ponse to film students can produce 
.artoons and .artoon strips, he.idlines and slogans, advertising 
,.ipy, letter^, to newspapers, interviews, radio p. ays and "news 
>.vrvLcs" ,t'ruMis .ind otherwise. The range of activities is 
li")ited only t'ne iirat: i U i on , 

Vt-rv briell.-, some '^pcifi'" u-^c-.: 

(1) (la.-,'. c-K'c'--^ dicti'-nai-'. f>.r nvinin'.; of "satire and di-- 
lus^ ii-iiiin - listen to lad dis^us', truks trom . - 

■ writing down after e.u h tr.uk the object of 

tn, ,.it:r> - UM.'i..T rc.ul. - .■• ' and expla i ns i l 

m ^.-ncril tern.-. - tca.hor rcMd. -.,..le. turn of satirical vers., 
nvl tills is dismissed - > lass reads through . . : 

,tudv .,'nde - c!a.ss sc.. ■.■ ' matine.. - answers study 

gtiuie questions at home - discussion of these in class, empha- 
sising satiric. il aspects of film - students write own satirical 
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pieces - these marked - best examples read to class - group of 
four students scripts and records brief satire of radio inter- 
viei's - these interviews played to class, discussed, then played 
again - conclusion. 

(2) Study of aspects of "Angles on Film" strip - followed by 
screening of The Ska.hu of ?rcc;rcss (the theme of which - pol- 
lution - is ignored) - concentration on effectiveness of presen- 
tation of message leads to questions on impact of colourful so 
shots - editing for continuity of a concept is then discussed - 
second screening - discussion of visual effects that exaggerate 
e.g. telephoto compressing distance to increase impression of 
over-crowding - final discussion lesson in which conclusions are 
reached . 

(3) Teacher previews film Detectives and draws up study 
guide to tie in with theme "Curious" from Fast arA Curious 
source book - students need to listen carefully to be able to 
answer most of the questions^ and remainder of questions depend 
for answers upon keen observation - screening - writing - dis- 
cussion of answers - further screening (3 lessons in a 12-lesson 
unit of work). 

(4) Student-made film A New World screened "just for en- 
joyment" - had its usual impact - demand for a second screening 
- teacher agrees, but suggests that class should "look more 
deeply" at the film - "l^at is it about?" - second screening is 
followed by "mini-writing" ("In one sentence say what the film 
is about") - discussion of answers - teacher introduces concept 
of theme - term discussed with reference to A New World - third 
screening - students choose and write on a theme of their own - 
these pieces marked - examples read to class, and conclusions 
reached . 

Further examples are given in the copy for the "English/His- 
tory Bulletin". The ones I have given here are typical of our 
everyday use of film; I could cite dozens more. 

Narrabri High has a very active Film Society. We convert the 
Annex/Browsing Areas of our Resources Centre into a theatre with 
facilities for cinemascope (22'x9' screen made of curtain liner; 
56' throw; portable "projection box"; extension sound). The 
Filmsoc has about 80 members^ mainly seniors, and about six mem- 

^ 2i 
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bers of the English staff run the scr-?enings and lead discussion 
groups. Students pay S3 each at the beginning of the year, and 
for this they get to see and discuss eight feature films. We 
have all the relevant catalogue^, and do all our booking early 
in the year. We : claim to know just about everything about 
feature film hiring and screening. In over two vears we have 
experienced almost every problem imaginable, from non-supply of 
product to an exploding bulb in our back-up projector, from fuse 
failure to being mistaken for Narrabeen or Naremburn High Schod. 
Nothing the filn companies do surprises us any more. 

We bepan film making in 1972 with a camera, a tripod of our 
own construction and borrowed movie light. Today we possess a 
good range of equipment, detailed elsewhere. We use the super- 
8 format for good reasons, though we do have access to lovely 
"Bolex*M6mm cameras whenever we want them. As yet we do not 
possess a video camera, but we are more than prepared to use 
one, and we have set aside an area for a "TV Studio". 

Our general policy is to restrict film making to certain 
classes, and to allow these groups to develop their work throu^ 
First to Fourth Form. At the time of writing there are three 
classes - 3E2, 2E1 and lEl - doing regular film making. One of 
the teachers involved is an expert, and the other two of us 
learn from him, from our own efforts with a camera, and (best of 
all) from working with our students. At this momen students 
in the Second and Third Form groups are capable of independent 
filming, and most of the work is done in small groups. Each 
group in turn scripts and shoots its film while the rest of the 
class goes on with normal lessons. Each class makes one whole- 
class film per year, and goes on a film making excursion. 

In our experience students respect the equipment and care fcr 
it. We teach them how to use it, and they in turn act respon- 
sibly. School policy principle (8) to us implies allowing stu- 
den^^ to use tape recorders, cassette players, viewers, slide 
projec^'^»-s etc without direct supervision, and we act in a man- 
ner l on.. .stent with the principle when we permit students to 
use the facilities of the Film Workshop independently. 

While we prefer to limit film making to selected groups and 
to make it a 1< !-term project we have never yet turned down a 
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reasonable request from any other class. Example: in 1973 our 
OA class made a short film on an excursion. We do not^ however, 
give every class a chance to use a camera. 

In two and a half years we have produced just over three 
nuurs of film- The longest film runs almost ten minutes, the 
shortest about forty seconds. Output does not concern us, but 
we are concerned witli the growing maturity of the students' work. 

We use film equipment for a variety of purposes, some of 
which I have mentioned already. A camera has been to Indonesia 
with a Music ttacher; we have filmed a Home Science fashion pa- 
rade and athletic carnivals; in 1972 a group filmed the Moree 
Centenary of Education celebrations for the organising committee; 
we use the mover titler to make slides for Junior History. 

We have taken over the sc-called "Teachers' Rea^iing Room" of 
t!ie Resources Centre for a Film Workshop. All equipment is 
stored in the room, which is quiet, secure and relatively dust- 
free. 

1 have said above that we use student-made films as teaching 
aids. By the time the class who made our original film leave 
school their films will have been seen and discussed by over 
1000 students. 

Is film making "Knglish"? We think so. Even the most con- 
servative should be satisfied witli the amount of speaking, lis- 
tening, /eading and writing involved. And many of our students 
would argue that group film making is among the most intellec » 
tually challenging work they do in any subject. 

In October, 1974, w will hold a Schools' Film Festival at 
Narrabri High School. About fifteen schools in the three Direc- 
torates circularised have entered. Should this liuiited experi- 
ment succeed we plan to make the Festival state-wide in 1975. 



The following principles govern our treatment of spelling: 



SPELLING 




(I) 



Spelling can be taught . Students can be taught about 
word structure, word analysis and word building. They 
can be shown how to study words, and they should prac- 
tise the skills acquired. 
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(2) Teachers can do much to motivate students towards 
spelling: by their own attitudes towards spelling, 
by their methods of Cv>rrection and encouragement, 
and by Lhe classroom climate they foster. 

(J) Spelling is not to be used .i^ a disciplinary ta,sk. 

(4) Teachers must insist on careful proof-reading, 

(5) Spelling must be treated as a functional tool for 
wri t ing, 

(6) Teachers must mark spelling according to their judg- 
ment of the needs of each student, at all times seek- 
ing to encourage. A student must not develop a st 1 f- 
image as a poor speller. 

(7) Students must have spelling books and references with 
them at appropriate lessons. We issue a word refer- 
ence list which is kept in a pocket in the folder. 

(8) Students must learn independence in spelling: by 
compiling their own lists frcm words used according 
to ''felt need", from words misspelled in their own 
work, from words picked up in reading, and indeed 
from any other source. 

(9) Formal study of pre-assigned set lists of the tradi- 

tional kind is contrary to our policy. Most stu- 
dents should be capable of maintaining their own 
lists. Very poor spellers may need a teacher- 
prepared list but this should be based on actual 
written work. 

(10) Teachers must try tc foster an interest in words. 
They must try to encourage reading, including 
reading aloud . 

(11) The test'Study principle must be followed. 

(12) Teachers must check spelling books frequently. 

(13) Regular provision must be made for paire d testing. 

(14) For assessment purposes a spelling grcde is given 
based on perf ormance iu written expression during 

O the yea r. This is the most valid measure of spelling 

ER^C ability: 
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Our spelling programme is based upon my reading of the fol- 
lowing : 

Bennett: ::e:^ Me^hcis r.rJ Materials ik .-felliKj - A Criti^'^al 

AKaliiSiS ACER). 
Hildreth: Tez^hi^iJ ^re' * (Holt Rinehart). 

Personke and Yee iv;:c ' o ' ?o V',; iK^timj^ticri (Intext). 

Peters: .--elliKj - ^ . >» T.^/n:: (Routledge). 
Scottish Council for Research in Education: ctudies Spelling 

(Uni . London) . 

My main concern was to develop a workable scheme which would 
not divorce spelling from everyday school routine. From my own 
school days I could remember the agony of a weekly "Spelling 
Period", and the thinking current at the time that I should be 
forced to "learn" (I knew them already) xong lists of words of 
no immediate relevance and be "tested" on them in a situatici 
remote from any felt need to use them in writing. A waste of my 
time. 1 feel that '^e will perceive real improvement in spelling 
standar-ls only when we persuade all teachers and students that 
they should be concerned about spelling. The idealism of this 
should not deter us from trying, and we can start by devising 
policies which will fin easily into normal routines . 

A hobbv of mine is doing counts of spelling errors. In 1972 
I did a detailed analysis of errors made in written expression 
exercises by a 4EI class and concluded that their standard of 
spelling was fairly high (awareness - higher standard of care). 
At the moment 1 am keeping a four-year log of errors in the 
work of a group that I started in First Form in 1973. 



LISTENING 

As the Model of English Studies shows we are investigating 
listening during 1974. Two of as are sharing the reading. Our 
starting point is the book Interpreting Language Arts Research 
*';r th^ rc^jhei' (available from the ETA office) which gives 
briefly the principal research findings and many usef ul ref er-- 
ences.' The book talks about ''the present lajk of definitive t>^ 

.<s tc the -'Sit.ire of the listening process and as to 
'^h^' i Vs: ^'ea>.s :f i'lstruction for ryroving and evaluating lis-^ 
tenin: skills'', and mentions that a continuing area of research 
O s whether skills in listening actually can be taugnt." 
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I am not suggesting that we disregard listening work in the 
interim period. Incidental listening is going on all the time, 
and we are conscious of this. UV provide specific listening ex- 
ercises from time to time (examples: taped stories, stones/pas- 
sages reaJ aloud, f i !ir.-ki-i.-d v.vrk) .itui tlu- .hinior r.n -.Ush pro- 
granune contains sugi^esttd exer.ises and li.-,ts K.jculty Library 
referen.es. im luding ' ••. ■ - . •■ -i^J ^he Syllabus 

and its N'otes. But by mid-third term we will know to our own 
satisfaction whether a definite programme is needed, or whether 
to proceed as we do now. If a systematic, cunulative, develop- 
mental progra'~ne i.-. rcoiiir.d we will produce one; if we need a 
librarv of tap-s we will split up the work and do it; if com- 
mercial ly-prod-iced materials suit our purposes we will buy th m. 

SPEAKING AND DR.\MA 

We will devote our time to these areas during 1975, to com- 
plete our five-year investigation. At the moment we do provide 
a very wide range of calking activities: lecturettes, impromptu 
speeches, debates, panel games, taped adaptations of short sto- 
ries or incidents from novels, student-scripted plays for pres- 
entation or taping, and so on. Our Resources Centre organisa- 
tionmakes us all keen practitioners of group discussion methods 
in all classes. The best oral work of 1973 was done in a su- 
perbly-organised block of lessons involving group radio staUons, 
call-signs and all. in a low-ability First Form class. A recent - 
example: A Second Form class with two groups filming, three 
groups scripting and producing their own plays, one group wri- 
ting and taping a parody of radio talk-back shows, two groups 
scripting and taping adaptations of short stories, and a group 
of two preparing and taping radio interviews, in a block of 
lessons extending over ten days. 

Most of us were conditioned to believe in the "efficiency" of 
quiet students working b-isily in a formally-structured class- 
room situation, but our experience is breaking down this belief 
as we see dailv the value of exploratory talk and ot discussion 
generally. I am not sugjesting that we have abandoned all tried 
and traditional methods; tar from ic; I am pointing out that we 
provide much more for speaking activities than we once did. 
Sometimes things do get noisy, but sensible teachers know the 
^ .ference between creative noise and disorder. 
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Students can take part in inter-school debating and public 
speaking competitions, and senior students participate in pub- 
lic speaking competitions run by service clubs. Periodically 
we run int ra-scht>ol public speaking and debating competitions. 

At the time « f writing our assembly hall site is being peg- 
ged. This biilding will provide the specialised teaching space 
that we lack at the moment. To this point there has been no 
place suitable for practical drama as we would like to do it, 
but 1973 will begir a new story. Not that the school has for- 
saken drama: each year, for example, teachers from various De- 
partments ^o-operate to produce a full-scale musical (cJS,: 
'h.ii'' \' in 1974^, and we take most of the touring companies. 
Film making is practical drama in a very real sense. We pro- 
vide a fair range of activities - adaptations of short stories 
and incidents from longer works, original short plays, play 
readings book-in-hand acting, and so on - and drama figures in 
our planning of units of work, but as yet the work is piecemeal 
rather than systematic, unco-ordinated rather than part of our 
overall scheme of things. 

I hope to organise a weekend school with a professional pro- 
ducer early in 1975, for the benefit of our Department. Just as 
we come to understand the writing process by attempting some of 
the work we set for our students, so we should come to know bet- 
ter what is involved in practical drama by attempting it. And 
where better than in each other's company? 

ASSESSMENT 

We follow fairly closely scheme number three in E.D. Gaskell's 
chapter in TV^^'-^ris ; .V^v EKjlish. Towards the end of each term 
I give out specially designed "Rankings for Assessment" sheets 
which provide columns for decile rankings. There are three col- 
umns, two for working out and refining rankings and a third for 
the final ranking. 

The method assumes the practice of continuous assessment: 
constant assessment and evaluation, formally and informally, of 
the speaking, listening, reading and writing of students. We 
try to impress upon pupils that they are being assessed all the 
time, that everything they do in an English lesson matters. 
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Trie judgments we make are highly subjective, of course, but tiiey 
are not guesses; they represent the careful thinking of trained 
professionals . 

My oivii most significant assessments are done while talking in 
class with individual students about tiieir work. Wi ^-never I have 
doubts about the "professional opinion" assessment method I think 
back to some of these conversations. Example: early in this 
year I was talking with one of my Second Form girls, a girl who 
was under-achieving. I handed back a piece of uritten work 
which contained, to my surprise, one of the best sentences 1 
have read. I asked her if I might read it to the class (1 knew 
o':-. wouldn't) but she declined to give permission, so 1 just sat 
and talked with her about it. She talked freely and very sen- 
sibly, and gave sound reasons for her choice of words and method 
of construction. It emerged that one aspect of the topic had 
touched upon something important to her at that time. I was 
able to suggest a good book about the same thing, and sent her 
off to the Resources Centre to borrow it. She read the book, 
and others by the same author, and I asked her if she would lite 
to write something of her own on the same theme. I allowed her 
to work independently for a week in the Resources Centre, and 
she produced a long and sensitive piece of free verse, very 
well written technically. 

The concentration upon the individual implied by our basic 
principle (2) depends for its success upon sincere teacher/ 
student relationships; ultimately, so does our assessment 
svstem. 

Onlv at the end of the year (or earlier, in the case of 
Fourth Form) do I worry about actual marks; at these times I am 
required to produce them. In first and second terms I record 
i>nlv the decile rankings in each class. This sinple procedure 
enables me to maximise the time 1 spend interviewing individual 
students and groups of students at assessment time. T visit 
e 1. h rlass and extract tor interview deciles ^/ 1 and 8/9, plus 
ot'iK-r^ wluwe n.iires have been given tn me, ft^r one reason or an- 
''ther, lh\' * lass te.u her during <Mir dis':ussion oi the issess- 
nitMif . If the whol»' » las^ needs to he spoken to, I do so. 

Iea(l)ers ran recommend '*promot ic^is" ,md "demotions" at any 
Q e, hut significant shifts are made at assessment time. 

ERIC 
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The four skills are given approximately equal weighting but 
we do not try to quantify them precisely. In 1972 we tried 
giving set weightings, and the clerical work started to domin- 
ate. 

Professional opinion guides our mediation procedures at the 
end of the year. In first and second terms I make comparisons 
between classes at the same level but I do not record a mathe- 
matical co!"p^^ison. I feel that the decile rankings I have, 
interpreted sensibly in the lights of class teachers* remarks, 
give me all the information I need in order to do what matters: 
get out and talk to the students. 

At the moment we are converting to individual student record 
cards which have been printed comnercially . The back of the 
card we have designed for record of interviews, including inter- 
views for reasons of discipline; on the front of tne card we 
iiave maximised space for the teacher's comments. Like Ed 
Oaskell, I am a great believer in "the teacher's statement". 

LITERATURE 

Only in Fourth and Sixth F^rms are specific prescriptions 
made; in other Forms teachers choose from a fairly wide range 
of books. The only requirement is that normal stream groups 
(another label of convenience) cover at least three full-length 
books per annum, to balance the source book samplings of liter- 
ature. 

Only in ^El and 4E2 is Shakespeare a requirement, and 
' and ' ^ ':^3^r are treated respectively. My own 
Second Form class read and memorise particular speeches, and in 
time will act particular scenes from various Shakespearian 
plays. Other teachers are free to do this or something similar 
it thev wish, but they are under no compulsion. The grind of 
"teaching'' Shakespeare to students insufficiently mature to 
show appreciation annoyed me years ago. I remember vividly 
being required to "study" with a modified class T'u" :'ki^?n.v : 

; ' ' - using an abridged text in conjunction with a cas- 
sette tape of the complete play! If I am to be accused of a- 
bandoning our literary heritage here, so be it. 

J Wo have a reasonable stock of modern plays but not as many 
we would like, 1975 will see significant increases to our 
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In poc-trv work wc cmpiMsise enjoyment of a range of poetry. 
We have sets ot g k-I .nitlioh-gie.s whi..i we try to keep moving 
around. At all levels we encourage poetry writing. We try to 
put forward poetrv "a-; a W iv of using language" (Owens and 
Marland: ; -•• * " ;' ••■ " ' ■^^'''^ require- 

ment for formal, tedmival k-a.-vledge. '^ut tlii.s does not mean 
that we neglect s.u-i thing., entirelv; it is up to each teacher 
to assess what is appropriate for e?ch of his classes. I have 
kno-.-n a First Form diss to make a st.-iy of tra.lir^nnal and lit- 
erarv ballads, and go on to produce long works of their own in 
near-perfect ha 1 lad metre . Ihe . ' - •■•^ 

3. page -i) s.)\* it all: - '■ '■* ' f ' ■■ " ' 

,. ' -f .. • .•' * ;'s." 

Since 1972 we have hau in the junior forms units of study of 
the Bible as literature. A certain religious organisation bent 
its rules to give me a set of forty Bibles for class use. Our 
progress follows closelv a most useful book called P^^vtavcns 

; •;• . J (ed. Lockerbie - Holt Rinehart). For Form One 
there is Biblical narrative, for Form Tw Biblical epic, for 
Form Three the poetrv of the Bible, and for Form Four Biblical 
phophecy. These units are not compulsory but I like the advan- 
ced groups in particular to study them. 

).,\N UAGE 

Our five main principles impl;- or state our ideas of language 
acquisition, and I need say little more. We endorse the syl- 
labus in its attitude towards "formalised kn.^wledge about gram- 
mar or structure"; in varving degrees we use the simple termin- 
ol..gy -f traditional graircnar as ' ic.uhing aui. bv;t as nothing 
more . 

N-orr...l stream Tirst !>'rn > lasso- have a double period each 
week. r.a.h class spc-nd. a tern playing "S. labble" during it.-, 
double period, nave ten sets of the gam. . and these are 

kept in the Resour. . s lentre. Discussion Rooms 1-4 of the 
Centre ire -ised f>-r thest- nhble" sessions. 
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At the moment 1 do make certain quite specific prescriptions 
for study, to try to ensure that particular topics receive at- 
tention. One such example is d ictionary study , progranmed over 
four years. Another example is "Clear thinking and argument"; 
Third Form, for example, should look at the misleading use of 
statistics. Of course, each teacher covers each point is 
his own business. 

It ii> probable that we will shortly trial the approach out- 
lined in Doughty and others: La>:auus:c ik I'se, a programme which 
offers suggestions for particulat lessons and units of lessons. 

SEXIOK SCHJOL 

Our main innovation here has been t.ie institution of a Long 
Essay in levels one and two in Fifth Form. Students choose fern 
d long list of topics and have three months to produce a 2000 - 
3000 word essay involving original research and regular meeting? 
w .h a tutor. Very little class time is given to this work. 
The essay must be presented formally, complete with biblio-^ 
graphy. In the final mark for the year the essay counts 30%. 

Sample topics: Novels relating to totalitarianist« and the 

suppression of the individual - The First Civjle, Me pay in 

i '\ ; VcKisrviyn, ::ineteeK EighU^-FcuVy Animal Fam, 

::r'^',^cr : K and -he TiKa^. 

Greek Tragedy - plays as selected 

Great Russian \'ovels - any three from a given list 

A particular author - Tolkien and Golding are usually popular . 

SemantiiS 

•'An approved topic of your own choice'' - one student in 1974 
is examining aspects of science fiction writing. 

The best of the Long Kssays are copied and filed for refer- 
ence in the Resources Gentry. 

Narrabri High School is excursion-minded, and Fifth Form in 
particular have an interrupted routine. As a Form they go to 
Jindabvne tor a week; students of Industrial Arts, Home Science, 
Agriculture, (;eography. Science, Maths and Music have their 
davs away - and so do students of English. In 1973 we took 
twentv Fifth Formers to Sydney for a week of theatre visits, TV 
O jtudios, galleries, movies, etc. The excursion was a big sue- 
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cess and will become an annual event; the 1974 version is al- 
ready well into the planning stage. This year we will include 
eating out at a restaurant. We are combining with the Art De- 
partment this time, and an Art teacher is going along too. 

Excursions are fine, but they make for a broken year, and for 
this reason I prefer teachers and groups in Fifth Form to remain 
together whenever possible, and not to be fragmented. We use 
simple team teaching methods from time to time, but our emphasis 
is on establishing and maintaining personal contact and contin- 
uity of work with our own classes. 

Level three we see as a logical continuation of Forms 1-4. 

We believe strongly in private study f..r seniors, and we . l- 
ten use only five face-to-face periods in senior English classes. 

In Sixth Form we stick pretty much with our own classes, di- 
verting only to engage in simple team teaching as the occasion 
demands . 

RESOURCES CENTRE 

Narrabri High has had a Library/Science complex since mid- 
1971, and we are proud as a school staff of the reputation we 
have'established in the development aad use of a "Resources 
Centre". Several schools have sought our advice. 

Back In 1971 the Principal, a lady and an ex-Librarian, gave 
us only one instruction: "P.ethi>.k ivevuthiKp. Tn-- c^ui.ding ts 
>.:• - sec: :s si-z<. a -T/^'-'r' V .":^r-...f ,onv^>ltlonJl 

.- 3: An inter-Departmental planning committee 

drew up' a^'list of principles which we have not varied signifi- 
cantly to this day. 

The Resources Centre has influenced and affected our teach- 
ing in fjndamental wavs; how we did without one I will never 
know. Its uses are manv. Our svstem of "Resour.-.-s Centre Pas- 
ses" allows us to send in.livui-ial sfidents .^r .;r «v.. o: st..d.-:u> 
from class to pursue imie;u ndcnt work away iron in r.ain 'o.u.v o. 
the I lass. All VIR recor.iing and plavbacks are dor.- i a the ( eit- 
tre. All important school resources, regardless ot place of 
storage, are catalogued there. ihe Centre operates on a booking 
system; long-term bookings are allowed only in very rare cases 
^ Xnow of only one such booking since 1971. 
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SLOW LEARNERS 

If I had to nominate the most satisfying feature of the work 
of the Deaprtment in the period 1971-1974 I would probably say 
our work with slow learner groups. We provide good materials 
for them and give them well-organised and imaginative work. 
Our discipline problems are rare in SL groups. 

P RIMARY. SCHOOLS 

We co-operate with the local primary schools, all of which 
have agreed in principle to work towards a set of common prin- 
ciples to govern the teaching of English in Narrabri from third 
class on. This development will take time, but we are eager to 
start. The children of the town can only benefit. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We work hard, and we enjoy our work. If a programoie has to 
be videotaped at a ridiculous nocturnal hour, there is always a 
volunteer; if a job has to be done it is done, regardless of 
the day the week. We smile weakly when we are told: "Of 

jjiu'se, it's easy for you, you're in the country." 

A final point, and one I know the present and past graduate 
teachers of English at NHS will forgive me. We are singularly 
fortunate in having in the Department two experienced and very 
talented two-year trained teachers whose practice of the "'New 
English" is a continuing lesson to the rest of us. They are 
the backbone of the Department. 
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APPENDIX 



FILM EQUIPMENT IN USE AT NARRABRI HS. 

Nalco-n FTL Super 8 camera (school funds) 

Agfa 3000 Moviexoom " — -_.(Apex Club) 
Cima iOOO Ql movie light -^'^ ( " " ) 
Eumig S710D dual 8 projector (P & C) 

Fujica editor (raised own funds) 

Eumig Chemo-splicer - ('72 6th Form) 

3S Sound Striper . (school funds) 

Film cleaner, glue, stripe — ( " " ) 

Tripod (made by A. Newhouse) 

Miller tripod (on ^^an from local cinema 

Bolex Titler — (owner. Mr Jim Wilson) 

Spools, etc. (school funds) 

Elmo Super 110 Super 8 camera ...(special Area Office grant) 
Cinegraphica Title ( ) 

OUR CAMERAS 

Nalcom FTL: 8x zoom (8 -64 mm); power. 

Speeds - 18. 24. 36 fps and singl** frame. 

Automatic exposure - TTL (through the lens) 

metering. 

Exposure control. 

Reflex viewfinder. 

Battery or AC operation. 

Fade-in/fade-out control. 

Focus to 3 ft. 

Agfa 3000 : 6x aoom (7 - 42 mm) ; power 

Speeds - 9. 18. 24. 50 fps and single frame. 

Automatic exposure - TTL metering. 
Backlight correction. 
Reflex viewfinder. 
Focus to 3 ft. 
Automatic lap dissolve. 
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Elmo Super 110 : lOx zoom (7-70 mm); power. 

Speeds - 18, 24, 54 fps and single frame. 
.Automatic and manual exposure - TTL metering. 
Reflex viewfinder. 
Focus to lens. 

SELECTED SOURCE MATERIALS 

Angles Fil^ filmstrip - Scholastic Art 4 Man series - ex- 
excellent. 

Beal : hy^ z: :ii<e Fil'vs Schcol (London, Focal Press, 1968). 
Butler : The Making of Feature Films (Pelican). 
Fist : Filn Making 

Kennedy : ri'*^ in Teaching (Angus & Robertson, 1972). 
Lowndes : Film Making in Schools (Batsford). 

Murray : Ten Lessens in Film Appreciation (Georgian House, 1966 
Murray : Ik Fcjus " " 

Perkins : ^^n'ning the Liveliest Arts 

^'2 : ^ " (Annual from Australian Photography - guide to 
equipment - about $1.50 at photography shops 
etc) . 

Poteet : Thr: ^S'^pleat Guiie tc Film Study (bought from ETA 
office) . 

Smallman : ''ivrf^v: f : > 7 
Ar ^ TV Ti' ^rz^.es - tern 3. 



:V7:';J : .'.Vw' Enjlioh ed. Arthur Ashworth and Ken Watson 

(Reed Education) Sydney. 
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